where the Division assumes "secondary" rather than "primary" respon-
sibility for evaluation and funding actions (mathematical physics, con-
trol theory, mathematical economics, operations research, mathematical
biology, mathematical solid and fluid mechanics). It also corresponds
closely to the definition used by organizations such as the American
Mathematical Society in the collection of data. And it is the definition
used by ICEMAP, the Interagency Committee for Extramural Mathemat-
ical Programs of the U.S. government.

II. SIZE AND LOCATION

The mathematical sciences research community in the United States
has over 10,000 members. About 9,000 of them are faculty members in
educational institutions and have research as their primary or secondary
activity. They are part of the larger group of 14,000 doctoral mathemat-
ical scientists for whom teaching or research is the primary/secondary
activity.

There are research groups located at the "nearly academic" research
centers: the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, which has on
its staff some of the greatest mathematicians in the world, and three
other research institutes, the Mathematics Research Center at Madison,
which long has been important to applied mathematics, and two newer
ones being developed with NSF sponsorship, the Mathematical Sciences
Research Institute at Berkeley, and the Institute for Mathematics and its
Applications at Minneapolis. There are several unique and important
research groups in industry, the most prominent at Bell Laboratories
and IBM, with smaller ones in the petroleum, aerospace, and defense in-
dustries. In government, important work is being conducted in Argonne,
Los Alamos, Oak Ridge, Sandia, and Lawrence Livermore National Lab-
oratories; and at the Institute for Defense Analyses in Princeton, the Na-
tional Bureau of Standards, and the National Security Agency. There
are mathematicians at numbers of other organizations. The output of
the research institutes and the research groups in government and indus-
try is extremely important. Without detracting from their significant
qualitative impact, the point we wish to make here is that collectively
they house less than 10% of the mathematical sciences research commu-
nity.
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